REMINISCENCES

often invite criticism or provoke controversy, it is gen-
erally a carefully prepared discourse meant to propitiate,
and is taken accordingly. But John Morley had the
good fortune to meet with unwonted and unexpected
interruption, and the interruption gave him a chance of
showing what he could do. From that time his reputa-
tion in Parliament grew steadily higher and higher. He
has never aimed at the higher successes of Parliament-
ary eloquence, and he is probably, at this day, a more
commanding speaker on the public platform than in the
House of Commons. But there cannot be the slightest
doubt that he ranks among the foremost debaters in the
House, and he has proved again and again that he can
strike into any part of a debate and can criticise one by
one the arguments of the opponent who has gone before
him as effectively and thoroughly as if he had had the
chance of spending hours in studying them. He is
known to be a politician with convictions, and even his
political adversaries think all the more of him on that
account. I heard it once said that Morley seemed the
sort of man who would be more at home in a French
Legislative Chamber than in the House of Commons;
and I suppose the explanation of the suggestion was to
be found in the old-fashioned idea that the House of
Commons is only a suitable place for good party men,
and that a politician who has anything to do with philo-
sophical or historical convictions is rather out of his
element there, especially if he has anything of what is
called a literary style, and takes any pains about the
finishing of his sentences. I do not know that Morley
would have much reason to complain of such criticism,
supposing it to have the meaning I have ventured to
apply to it, and in any case I do not think that his Par-
liamentary style shows much of the laboured art which
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